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AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH 

YUAN SHI KAI 

BY HOBACE N. ALLEN, LATE V. S. MINISTEE TO KOBEA 



Fob ages past the shibboleth of aspiring reformers in the 
Middle Kingdom has been " China for Chinese " — ruled 
as they were by conquering races from beyond the border. 
This is the cry to-day. The alien Manchu rulers have been 
dethroned and a Chinese ruler, a Chinaman of the military 
class, Yuan Shi Kai, has been installed under the title of 
President of the Eepublic. 

He is one of the few Chinese officials of exalted rank who 
has seen foreign service and experienced the broadening of 
vision that comes from contact with the outside world. True, 
this foreign service was had in Korea, a country that fur- 
nished one of the dynasties of China, and was later claimed 
by China as one of her so-called vassal States; but this 
service was gained by him at a time when Korea was enjoy- 
ing foreign relations as a sovereign State, with a court at 
which Western Powers had their representatives; and as 
one of Yuan's chief functions in Korea was to maintain 
the then attenuated figment of Chinese suzerainty, he had 
ample opportunity to test his powers and match his ability 
against this Western element. 

A military protege of the great Li Hung Chang, Yuan 
was sent to Korea just before the difficulties of 1884, when 
Chinese troops and Korean allies succeeded in killing off 
or driving out the Japanese in the bloody emeute of De- 
cember of that year, when the few surviving Japanese 
refugees were given asylum at the American Legation, and 
the new Japanese Legation was consumed by flames, and all 
vestiges of Japanese residence were sought to be destroyed. 

This repulse was the cause of Japan's recent rise to her 
present place in the front rank of the world's military 
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powers, for it convinced her of the necessity of trying ef- 
fectually conclusions with China as to the latter 's claim to 
the overlordship of Korea. The success of 'these conclu- 
sions in the war of 1894 and the bungling result, ending in 
the assassination of Korea's Queen, threw that unhappy 
people under Russian influence and made necessary the 
Russo-Japan war of 1904. 

Having by his arrogance induced or made possible the 
war of 1894, which led as a direct result to the one of 1904, 
Yuan may therefore be said to have early made himself 
an important factor in the destinies of Japan and China, 
as well as Korea. 

The writer was present in Korea in an important 
capacity during all the period of twenty-one years covered 
by these three conflicts, when China defeated Japan in 1884, 
only to be herself defeated and driven from Korea in 1894, 
which event was so greatly eclipsed by Japan's defeat of 
Russia in 1904-5. The decade of Yuan's residence in Korea 
he enjoyed more or less intimate relations with him and it 
is proposed to narrate briefly a few of the chief events 
in which the latter figured, since they throw some light upon 
the character of China's present hope as seen during that 
important epoch of the foreign education of Yuan Shi Kai. 

I was called upon to give surgical assistance to the 
wounded soldiers of Yuan's troops as well as to the 
wounded natives. There were no wounded Japanese to 
care for. Aside from the little handful of refugees at the 
American Legation, all the Japanese in Seoul at that time 
were either killed or driven out. Later I was medical officer 
to Yuan and his Legation, which intimate relation was fol- 
lowed by a bitter contest with him, when, as an officer of 
the Korean Government, I succeeded in establishing a Ko- 
rean Legation at "Washington in the face of Yuan's strenu- 
ous efforts to prevent any such violation of China's claim to 
sovereignty. His attempts had the support of a Chinese 
fleet of six ships, as well as the cordial co-operation of the 
Chinese Legation at "Washington. Still later, as the repre- 
sentative of the United States in Korea, Yuan was a col- 
league, and showed his good qualities as a fighter by no 
open admission of ill feeling because of his failure to pre- 
vent the establishment of Korea's first Legation abroad, 
which so effectually punctured the claims of his government 
to control the foreign relations of Korea as a vassal State. 
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My first real intimacy with Yuan began with a daylight 
breakfast at his camp, where I had spent the whole night 
in giving surgical relief to his wounded. Hunger had a 
new meaning that cold December dawn, and coffee and bacon 
seemed the most delectable things to be thought of ; in fact, 
the thought of them was insistent and compelling, and the 
call to " eat food " was obeyed with alacrity. 

What was my chagrin, however, on seeing the table set 
with but six bowls of rice, three at each of the two places, 
and no prospect of anything further. It seemed that I could 
devour the whole six and still keep on thinking of coffee and 
bacon. 

Before I had finished one bowl I was uncomfortably full 
and still hungry. Yuan had in the mean time, with his bowl 
to his lips and his chop-sticks keeping a steady stream 
into his mouth, emptied his three bowls, and, seeing that I 
could eat no more, he took my portion and soon finished it. 
If it is true that " an army moves on its stomach," Yuan 
should be a good soldier. 

Yuan did not impress me as an unkind man; in fact, I 
later saw evidences, in matters too intimate for narration, 
to indicate quite the contrary. Yet when he refused me 
permission to amputate the arm of one of his soldiers with 
the amused remark, " Of what good would a one-armed 
soldier be?" he seemed cruel, especially as I assured him 
that otherwise the man would die in three days — as he did. 
Still, in the case of a horribly mutilated soldier, half of 
whose neck was torn away by a Japanese saw-toothed 
sword-bayonet, after recovery he took the helpless man on 
as a supernumerary or pensioner at his Legation. In the 
case of the other man he seemed only to see the practical 
side of the case from his own military standpoint, and the 
personal factor doubtless counted for little, in view of the 
vast masses to be drawn upon for military service. 

From commanding the Chinese troops in Korea, Yuan 
succeeded to the post of Chinese representative to that 
land. Pie had found in Seoul one of the most intelligent of 
the Chinese students returned from America, Tang Shiao 
Yui, who was connected with the newly established maritime 
customs organized as a branch of the Chinese service under 
Sir Robert Hart. There were several of these students 
then in this service in Korea; for, as they found an air of 
suspicion and distrust surrounding them in their home land 
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after their foreign education, they were quite willing to 
accept this near-by semi-foreign service. Being of a wealthy 
Southern family and unusually intelligent, Tang seemed to 
impress Yuan favorably, and he took him into his own 
service. The two have remained almost inseparable ever 
since, until the recent temporary deflection of Tang, who 
espoused the cause of the revolutionists when sent at Yuan's 
instigation, as a commissioner, to treat with the revolution- 
ists at Shanghai. Now that Yuan has himself accepted the 
headship of the revolutionary party, it may be concluded 
that, as usual, Tang's advice has prevailed with his "chief." 

Yuan has shown marked skill in his choice of associates 
and assistants and in binding them to himself in the strong- 
est bonds of loyalty, as in the case of Tang Shiao Yui, who 
was in Washington on a diplomatic mission when Yuan's 
enemies succeeded in compassing, as they seemed to sup- 
pose, his downfall after the death of his patroness, the late 
Empress Dowager. Tang left at once for Peking, in spite 
of engagements in America, and his presence doubtless had 
much to do in saving Yuan's life and making possible his 
present advancement. 

Yuan has shown loyalty to his friends in return for their 
support, even to the extent of seeming to be disloyal to the 
late figurehead Emperor in his greater loyalty to his pa- 
troness the Dowager Empress. In this he showed his abil- 
ity to carry out the policy of his great benefactor, Li Hung 
Chang. Moreover, the position of the ex- American students 
was made vastly better with his rise, and they were given 
an opportunity to devote their intelligence to the service 
of their government, some of them attaining high office; 
for, in addition to being picked men to begin with, they had 
had the great advantage over other native officials of a long 
residence and education abroad. 

When Yuan succeeded on the death of his patron, Li 
Hung Chang, to be Viceroy of Chihli, Tang became Taotai, 
or Governor, of the important Northern commercial city of 
Tientsin, and he kept on rising with Yuan's rise, being at 
times Ambassador, Viceroy, and what we would style Secre- 
tary of State. 

But this relates to the after part of Yuan's life following 
his ten years of education in Korea, and did not come under 
the personal view of the writer. But it illustrates what 
seems to be Yuan's ability to choose able and loyal asso- 
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ciates and to heed their counsels. If this proves to he a 
fixed trait with him, it is one of the best auguries for his 
success in his new field of tremendous responsibility. 

The emeute of 1884 in Korea resulted in the Li-Ito con- 
vention of Tientsin in 1885, by which each of the contracting 
powers covenanted not to land troops in Korea without 
first notifying the other, and providing for the withdrawal 
of the Chinese garrison then in Korea. 

Being thus shorn of his military powers, Yuan was made 
Chinese representative at Seoul, and he was apparently 
given unlimited powers by Li Hung Chang, to whom seemed 
to fall the control of Korean matters from the Chinese side. 
Yuan had the power of life and death over his nationals, 
for one thing. I have seen Chinamen beheaded by his 
executioners on the street at the side of his Legation, in 
full view of the passing populace, for violation of his regula- 
tion against gambling. 

He took to himself the title of Resident in imitation of 
the British representative in India. This made the other 
representatives appear as though accredited to a vassal 
State, and was probably what his chief desired. England 
had not at that time discovered the new Japan, and by wink- 
ing at these playful antics of her then protege — China — 
she made it all the more difficult for the other powers, espe- 
cially as she " saved her face " by, at that time, styling her 
representative a Consul-General, while America and Japan 
had Ministers, and Russia a Charge d Affaires. Naturally 
Yuan's pretensions bore most heavily upon Japan, who 
bided her time while allowing him to climb still higher that 
he might have farther to fall. 

His arrogance knew no bounds. He would not attend 
any of the diplomatic meetings with the other representa- 
tives, and when it became absolutely necessary for him to 
attend some Korean State banquet he would have himself 
placed as vis-a-vis of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, so 
that the table would have two heads. 

When we went to an audience at the Palace, Yuan would 
have his reception placed at an earlier hour, so he would 
be coming away as we approached. Moreover, as it was 
quite a half-mile from the gate of the Palace inclosure to 
the audience-hall, with no pavements, and as no one but 
the ruler was allowed to ride in his sedan through the Pal- 
ace grounds, and as Yuan insisted upon enjoying this royal 
vol. cxcvi. — no. 680 8 
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prerogative, we would invariably be obliged to stand aside, 
in the mud at times, as be rode smilingly past the discom- 
fited " vassal envoys," with his great retinue of overbear- 
ing retainers. 

It was amusing to overhear the sotto voce remarks of the 
Japanese on these occasions, and they certainly demon- 
strated thus their ability to bide their time. About the 
first thing they did of note after the landing of troops in 
1894 was to drive a coach and pair over this sacred way 
through the Palace inclosure. 

True, a number of us young charges d'affaires did rebel 
once when our chiefs were absent. We flatly refused to 
attend a most important ceremonial audience unless per- 
mitted to ride in our chairs. Being on intimate terms with 
the ruling family, I knew that we were entirely safe in mak- 
ing this demand, since the Korean ruler disliked Yuan's 
presumption as much as any one, and, being humiliated by 
this conduct, he wished to minimize the effect as much as 
possible and grant us the same privilege he was obliged to 
accord to Yuan. 

The latter 's influence was too great, however, and, finding 
he could not grant us the same courtesy without expe- 
riencing some dire results at the hands of Yuan, he com- 
pelled the sudden erection of a carpeted hall covering the 
entire distance from the gate to the audience-chamber. 
Our departmental secretaries were doubtless amused if they 
took the trouble to read the despatches covering the event. 

But Yuan's arrogance during this decade in Korea — 1884- 
94 — was not alone displayed in such personal indignities 
to his colleagues. As nothing happened to give him any 
intimation of the pending reckoning, his contempt for 
Japan extended to an utter disregard of solemn conventions. 
In spite of an existing agreement between Japan and Korea 
covering the construction of a line of telegraph to connect 
Japan and Seoul, under which convention a cable had al- 
ready been laid between Japan and Fusan, he had a Chinese 
land line erected in 1886 between Seoul and Fusan. 

When in 1893-4 the Tonghak rebellion broke out in Korea 
and threatened to menace Seoul itself, Yuan was appealed 
to by the Premier to assist in its suppression. We were 
led to infer that this Korean appeal was instigated from 
Japanese sources, but, be that as it may, it became known 
later that the Japanese Secretary of Legation was using his 
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unofficial influence in encouraging Yuan in the latter 's in- 
clination to intervene in the domestic troubles in the land 
over which he seemed to think that he was the real ruler. 
Yuan fell into the cleverly laid trap. 

Utterly ignoring the solemn provisions of the treaty of 
peace of 1885, known as the Li-Ito Convention of Tientsin, 
he summoned Chinese troops to Korea to suppress the 
rebellion without previously referring his intention to 
Tokio. This gave Japan the opening she had been so care- 
fully providing for and leading up to during the ten years 
since Yuan's troops had driven the little Japanese gar- 
rison from Seoul. 

I chanced to be in attendance at an official dinner given 
at the Chinese Legation on the evening when telegrams 
were received announcing the sailing of Chinese troops for 
Korea. The jubilation of the Japanese was so evident that 
gloom seemed at once to rest most heavily upon our Chinese 
hosts, as a realizing sense was forced upon them of what 
the step might mean, and the dinner at once broke up, while 
we departed from the last function given by Yuan in Korea. 

Events followed swift and sharp. On June 8, 1894, two 
thousand Chinese troops landed at Asan anchorage, near 
Chemulpo. The Japanese were apparently all ready, and 
promptly accepted this challenge of the Chinese in the open 
violation of the treaty of 1885, and set about the task for 
which no one seemed to have any idea they were so entirely 
and adequately prepared. 

China, on the contrary, was most woefully unprepared 
for the results of the act she had thus blundered into, and 
no one knew this better than did the Japanese. Japanese 
secret- service agents in Chinese garb had been fully in- 
vestigating all China's condition and resources, so that 
Japan actually knew more of the exact state of her enemy's 
affairs than did China herself. 

Two days after the landing of Chinese troops — namely, 
on June 10th — five hundred Japanese marines disembarked 
at Chemulpo, and marched to Seoul to occupy the capital. 
On June 13th one thousand regular troops arrived from 
Japan, and eight hundred marched .to Seoul and relieved 
the marines, leaving a force of two hundred at the port — 
Chemulpo. These were followed by five thousand troops 
on the 24th of June, and on the 28th the Japanese Minister 
drove into the Palace and demanded a declaration from the 
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Korean throne on the subject of the Chinese claim to 
sovereignty. July 18th, fifteen thousand Japanese troops 
with three thousand laborers arrived, and on the 23d they 
took and occupied the Korean Palace and the surrounding 
hills and approaches. On July 25th, the Japanese cruiser 
Yashina sunk, off Asan anchorage, the British ship Kow- 
shing, chartered as a transport and loaded with Chinese re- 
inforcements, and this was followed by the decisive victory 
of the Japanese in the land battle near Asan on July 28th- 
29th. Japan had effectually exploded China's claim to sov- 
ereignty over Korea even before the actual declaration of 
war on August 1, 1894. 

In the mean time Yuan had " seen a great light." His 
arrogance was all gone, and he went from Korea so rapidly 
as to leave his women-folk behind to the mercies of those to 
whom he had been so haughty. 

Thus ended Yuan's career in Korea. His arrogance had 
well served the Japanese, who allowed him to climb high 
that his ignominious fall might have the greater effect upon 
the Koreans, whom he had so long bluffed, browbeaten, and 
even maltreated. 

This was the sort of education China's present ruler ac- 
quired in foreign service. He could not well have had a 
more enlightening experience, and that it was administered 
at the hands of the lately despised Japanese made it all 
the more effective. The results are seen in his later conduct. 
His great chief, whom he succeeded, had to go to Shim- 
moseki to treat for peace with the Japanese, where he was 
shot and came near losing his life at the hands of a de- 
mented Japanese. 

Seeing what Japan could do by adopting modern meth- 
ods, Yuan set about accomplishing the same results for 
China by similar methods. Though his rise in power to the 
post of successor to Li Hung Chang, whom he also succeeded 
as favorite and guardian of the late Empress Dowager, 
and foremost of Chinese officials as distinguished from the 
Manchus, enabled him to do much in the way of organizing 
an army, and protecting foreigners in the Boxer uprising, 
as well as safeguarding China's interests at the time of 
the Russo-Japan war, even he could not go as far in all 
probability as he would have desired in instituting reforms, 
because of the powerful inertia of Chinese officialdom as 
represented by both Manchu rulers and native lords. 
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On the death of the Empress Dowager his enemies pre- 
vailed against him, and, though his life was spared, he went 
into retirement, only to be recalled most abjectly by the 
Manchu rulers to help them save their throne from the 
present revolutionary party. Loyalty has been shown to be 
one of Yuan's chief characteristics, and, judging from the 
press notices, he was loyal to the throne in the extremity 
just experienced, and only advocated or consented to abdica- 
tion when that seemed to be inevitable. As has been said 
before, the quicker mind of Tang doubtless greatly in- 
fluenced Yuan in bringing him gradually to recognize the 
revolutionists, of whose government he is now the head. 

The situation needs a powerful, masterful man, of in- 
tense conviction and strenuous energy. Yuan has pre- 
sumably but a half-hearted interest in the present move- 
ment, even if it has carried him to heights of which he could 
never even have dreamed in his most arrogant days in 
Korea, and his former energy has been sapped by his mode 
of life. He will doubtless give place to some one more 
fully equal to the occasion if outside influences do not super- 
vene to the more or less dismemberment of that great em- 
pire which has so often and for so long felt the yoke of 
foreign control. 

Yet as a native Chinese military official of the highest 
rank, he is unique in having had actual experience abroad, 
which has shattered that proud contempt of the ordinary 
Chinese or Manchu official for all things beyond their own 
borders, and he will at least be able to appreciate the grave 
dangers that await his land from outside intervention be- 
cause of the internal turmoil. 

If tranquil times supervene, Yuan should be as good a 
head as China can at once secure. He is loyal, open to con- 
viction, astute in his selection of associates and advisers, 
and has a foreign education that has opened his mind to 
progress along modern lines and the danger that lies in 
weakness, disorder, and unpreparedness. 

If he becomes the permanent head of that vast nation, 
he will owe any measure of success, as he owes his present 
rise, to his ten years of tutelage in that little peninsular 
corner of the Asian continent where he made us walk in 
the mud for his own aggrandizement — and we shall be 
amply compensated. 

Hoeace N. Allen. 



